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NOTICE, 


We have to acknowledge various gratifying communications, 
received since our last number, in testimony of the value of 
our labours. The contributions to our Guarantee Fund, shall 
be specially acknowledged in due season; and we have already 
taken steps for the appointment of Agents in Germany. Mr. 
Henry Cohen, South Fourth Street, Philadelphia is our agent 
for that district of the United States. me 

Readers, out of London, would much simplify our arrange- 
ments, by giving their orders to any respectable Bookseller, 


who will obtain the numbers in the ordinary routine of business, | 


without extra charge. 
| THE SECESSION CONGREGATION, 


Remonstrances have reached us, that we have, in our last. 


number, condescended to employ the shafts of ridicule against 
the speculative or, to say the least, slippery tenets of this 
adventurous association. What else was left to us? Our 
expostulations were unheeded, and with the most earnest desire 
to discover, on their side, some definite system, something of 
form and substance, tangible by our organs of prehension, we 
have been foiled. Enquiries, when addressed even to an 
individual member, fail to elicit definite replies on the 
most elementary points both of faith and form, but if éwo be 
interrogated, their answers set the enquirer adrift altogether. 
And can this be wondered at? Any one can pull down, but 
it requires some judgment, some system, if not some ex- 
perience, to build up the scattered elements. Rumours are 
current, we know not whether well or ill founded, at least they 
are probable and are believed, that questions of certain religious 
observances have, by the Secession Congregation, been put to 
the vote. One, of vital importance to the unity of Israel, is said to 
have been rejected by a majority of ong! and another, coeval 
with the institution of Judaism, only preserved by a majority 
of rwo!* This is too grave an evil, to be merely regarded in 

© This rumour referred to the obligation of wearing "DN. After we 
had gone to press, an authorised explanation reached us, that this parti- 
cular question was not put to the vote. It was,on the contrary, an 
understanding, that the Opn should be worn during the service of every 
day on which they were worn in the established Synagogues. On the 
morning of DD, those who could not conscientiously comply with this 
understanding, were absent from service. 


| its ludicrous bearings ; but what, except ridicule, can be opposed 


to an Ecclesiastical direction vested in the Ballot box of some 
score of uninformed laymen ? 

When we say, that their principles are not declared, even if | 
they are already determined, we do not overlook the so called 
exposition of principles contained in the opening discourse of 
their minister; that discourse we regard as scarcely more than 
a repudiation of principles held sacred by the hale of Israel, 
but containing little that may serve as a standard, either for 
their guidance, or our criticism. The text chosen is, Joshua 
xxii, 22. and a summary of the whole of the chapter is professed 
to be given, because ‘‘one part ofa history extracted, too often 
leaves in obscurity the other, with which it is intimately 
connected.”” This summary, perhaps undesignedly, overlooks 
an important feature in the history, which might altogether 
have destroyed its appositeness for the preaching of a heresy. 
We prefer the more comprehensive resumé of the history 
in page 5, (No. 1.) of our own periodical. As that number is 
out of print, we extract the portions which contain the resumé. 

‘‘The two and a half tribes, after having settled in the rich 
district which they had earned by acting as pioneers of the 
whole people on their march towards physical conquest, were 
sound of the design to assume a leadership or ta Et 
in spiritual affairs, This was attributed to them in consequence 
of their setting up an altar, without regard to the limits pre- 
scribed by law, in order to turn away from the ancient onda. 
Great excitement was the consequence among the other tribes, 
who gathered themselves together at Shiloh, with the demand 
for immediate hostilities. * this critical 
juncture, each tribe appointed its prince, who, headed by the 
zealous Phineas, swayed the mass to their own more politic and 
philanthropic views. ‘They were appointed a deputation to en- 
quire into the circumstances of the case, and, if possible, to pre- 
vail upon their brethren not to become separatists. PS. 
In the councils of the accused, all acted upon the sense that 
it was imperative upon them to satisfy Phineas and the princes 
and, through them, all their brethren, (verses 30 and 33.) and to 
prove, that they could piously forego that which must sow dis. 


cord in the congregation of the Lord,” 
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Observe, how very different the result of the apprehended 
schism in the time of Joshua, from the end of the present out- 
break. Where is the analogy? That ‘pleased the Children 
of Israel;” this is condemned on all sides. That altar was 
neither intended nor employed for ‘ offerings” of any sort; 
this is already in use with a “strange service.” Alas, that 
honest searchers after truth should allow themselves to be so 
hoodwinked! 

A correspondent writes us on the discourse under review.— 
Jt excited im me, that natural but indescribable feeling which 
is always produced by the aspect of solemn truths, interwoven 
with the most glaring errors—the feeling with which we regard 
the splendid hearse, mindful that it contains death and corrup- 
tion. Let me, however, do justice to this glittering production ; 
it does credit to the eloquent facility of the writer's pen, nor 
can it be denied that it has successfully fastened on some sad 
blots in modern institutions: but the appeal to popular sympa- 
thies serves as a plausible vehicle for doctrines radically un- 
sound. In state polity, we recognise and reform a real abuse, 
but we rather wait awhile, even for reform, than venture to over- 
throw the constitution: and, justas with an Empiric, who may 
be allowed to prognose a disease, which it were madness to 
entrust to his sweet savoured nostrums, so should ze rather 
tarry for the “ skilled and qualified.” It cannot, however, be 
denied, that it is the “ skilled and qualified” who tarry also, and 
that too, somewhat of the longest for the patience of the ardent 
and inexperienced : these latter mix with the world, and are 
urged on by the spirit of religious activity manifested by our 
neighbours of all denominations, they fall back upon our old 
places of worship—and what find they there? The answer 
to this query should teach, how unwise it is to abandon to 
a false system all those adventitious but legitimate aids which 
attract through the senses. . Fathers may restrain their children 
—while they are here to do it. Those in authority, may scare 
the well meaning and ignorant from error—while excitement 
can be maintained to shew its monstrosity; but what shall 
counteract the less obtrusive, but more dangerous, influence upon 
those whom mere curiosity is leading to see and judge for 
themselves, but who are left destitue of the very elements of a 
sound judgment! For these, there is the imposing aspect pre- 
sented by a simultaneous gathering for worship; ‘the uniform 


and continuous attendance of whole families; the absence of 


even the opportunity for the mind to wander; the impressive 
novelty of every thing adapted to gratify the predilections; and, 
above all,the fervid exhortation to piety and morality, with its 
apphances of time, of place and manner, listened to and felt b 
those who but yesterday disregarded all these things. Such 
are the influences presented to the merely curious enquirer, left 
destitute ofthe very elements of a sound judgment: will he then 
think, amid all these allurements, of a morrow too remote for 
his ken? He returns home—what is there to teach him, that 
these imposing externals are not all incompatible with our own 
Ceri wn they are not the system of secession, but only its 
alluring cloak ? | 

** Say that others, more mindful of the published admonition, 
do not indulge their curiosity with a visit. ‘None are so zealous 
as the newly converted; these have taken all available means to 
justify themselves in the sight of others, and the tendency of 
their publications, whether designed or not, must be to disse- 
minate their views and to court new adherents. It is but just 
to repeat of their accredited manifesto, what was acknowledged 
of their lithographed letters, that it is ‘drawn up in a kindly 
spirit;’ and so far, they have eschewed (that against which they 
were cautioned in No. 10,) the double treason, which would 
make common cause with our worst adversaries. 

** The initiatory discourse of the seceders claims the rank of a 
synagogue for their place of worship, a rank which, however, 
has been denied them by the body of Jews, on the score of their 
non-conformity. They trust that it will prove ‘a beacon of 
light and a secure haven :’—an ignis fatuus may be mistaken 
for a beacon, and those are scarcely warranted in talking of a 
haven, who have only just left port, without pilot or a compass.” 
_ We cannot find room, at present, for a review of this discourse* 


* It is no uninstructive feature of the case, that the Journal of the 
Converting Society gives very copious extracts from, and a highly lauda- 


h. and it is the less necessary, because of a 
in the press, on the myn (from which 
we present extracts in another column). This pamphlet will 


meet the whole question at issue between the seceders andthe _ 


Jews, and little else remains to be treated ; for as to eeeve- 
ments in the decorum of public worship, 80 far as they are 
consonant with the established religion of our people, these are 
in course of progressive adoption, by various agers Pacing 
gogues ; and it needs not to overturn a | precedent, a oo ority, 
all congruity of principle, in order to effect ameliorations, depicted 
by the seceders in language so couched, that the ponte’ reader 
might be persuaded, that the only road to piety was through 
heresy. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE MOST PIOUS RABBINS OF 
ANTIQUITY, CONCERNING THE ops. 


From the Orient.—(Continued from No. 9.) . 


The following is extracted from the ‘ws 397 Mmiawn. who 


flourished A, M. 5134, [1374]. 

Question 75. “In reference to my interdiction as to 
individuals preceding the congregation in their prayers, 1.e., 
whilst the latter say the nya.” | 7 
| Answer. ‘ Thou hast acted according to the straight line 


of justice, (that is, properly ): for the Talmud has thus decided, 
Ch. anwn nbpn. And alike have I seen, that pvp’ 1939 did 
not say the miamp which are between the blessings of 
yow nxp, with the congregation, but, unwilling to interrupt 


the order of those blessings, or to precede the congregation in 
their prayers, he used to remain silent-whilst these nap were 
recited, But although he was so scrupulous on his own part, 
he did not prevent the public from acting in this manner, 


albeit such is prohibited. And those who are in the habit of 


indulging in idle conversation during the reading of the 


blessings of the wp, I have often reproved, and reminded 


them that such was prohibited; but they did not desist,; 


therefore, I consider it preferable to remain passive when one 
is not listened to, and in cases which the people imagine to be 


authorized by long usage.” The truly pious and learned 


lt. Jacoh Embden, in his mbpn after some 


strictures on certain customs relative to the blessings of the 


snD0, makes the following forcible remarks: ** Whilst incon- 
gruities; never contemplated by our ancestors, are adhered to, 
even at the sacrifice of life itself, that which our sages of 


blessed memory, the pillars and protectors of-our faith, have 


ordained as its safeguard, are cast aside, albeit the institution 


is good and laudable, and divested of the inconvenience 


attendant on the lengthy Peyutim, which are gabbled and 
muttered, and which fail in effect. Hence, it is apparent to 


every intelligent mind, that, alas! all.we do is perverted, and 
that we retrograde. Never have I rebelled 


forth the contumely of all around us, and to rend 
exceptionable, 


peculiar, and tavored with a sacred and 
the words of the Lord are pure.’ 


sufficiently appeal to every enlightened mind.” 


pure language. 


For further elucidation of this subject, the reader is referred 
y the Orient, the original 


to the 'subjoined authorities, quoted 
of which the translator has not been 
R. David Abudraham 


», Manachem ben Serach. 1 § P.1. 41. 


tory review of, this discourse, recommendi 
one, who is at all interested in the Israel’?! 
publishes the declarations of our Ecclesiastical and I, 
gives just so much of a pat on the back to the 


able to consult, viz. :-— 


profit. 


N against, nor 
deviated from, the decisions of our pious ancients—decisions 
on which our very existence depends: but, Oh! that God would 
direct our minds to correct our customs in consonance with 
the sublime opinions and traditions of our erudite Talmudists, 
who strove to bequeath to us an everlasting inheritance, 
purified from the dross and alloy which are calculated to call 
of alla er our prayers 
Unintelligible, even to the angels themselves, 
must needs be the incongruous and various jargons with which 
they are interwoven, and which rather resemble the effusions of 
an untutored people, than the productions of a nation once 


All 
These brief remarks will 


A,M.5100. (1340.) p. 27. 


the attention to it “‘ of every 
The same journal 
ay authorities, and 


in the fable might have done to the two beasts, whose contest was his 
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,, Samuel di Medina. own mix Sy omen C. 34. 


,, Joseph Karo. mx apy ns C.68. 
,, David ben Simra. yn miswn_ III. n 645. 


,, Manachem Asurja (of Fano). mwy C. 10. 
n 22, 3l. 


,, samuel Aboab. 

, Ephraim Luntschitz.§ wy P. 39. 

Jair Bacharach. ANN 238. 

,, Elijah Wilna (styled Chasid and Gaon) 35 pwyr f. 127.133. 


The foregoing authorities comprise the opinions of those 
illustrious and pious Rabbins, whose dicta, on matters per- 
taining to the Synagogue, are universally recognised. ‘ Quia 
maxima est eorum dignitas, atque certissima auctoritas.” Com- 

ositions of a mystic, vague, and ambiguous character, they 
Sachaire to be generally inappropriate in prayer, and, particu- 
larly, as a constituent part of the sublime ritual of our great 
Synod 

The learned author of suid ayy, unquestionably more 


' deeply versed than ourselves in the writings of the great 


Maimonides, lends additional support to the opinions already 
brought under notice. The great ben Ezra himself was no 
doubt conscious, that any attempt to decry the Peyutim must 
prove unavailing, when popular infatuation seemed almost to 
invest the p°Oyp 35ND (with whom he was contemporary) with 
a halo of sanctity. As regards the authority of the modern 
_ Rabbins, ** Valeat quantum valere potest.” But, shall the fiat 

which constitutes the irrefragable standard by which the va- 
lidity of Scripture and of tradition is confirmed, not receive its 
due meed of estimation in this particular? Who shall with- 
hold his deference, his acquiescence, his veneration, from 
pious and ancient Rabbins such as Aben Ezra and Kimchi, 
although they are not Poskim? To them assuredly must our 
modern religious instructors yield supremacy in erudition and 
piety; and their celebrity as poets and philologists, with their 
acknowledged orthodoxy, must salaentls and sufficiently qua- 
lify them to regulate our Liturgy, and qualify them, indis- 
putably, as arbiters of our ecclesiastical affairs. 

Our celebrated poet Palkeira, in his wpa, p. 27, instances 
Rt. Solomon ben Gabriel, Aben Ezra, §c. (the most inspired 
of the Peyutanim), and he deems but a select few even of 
their Peyutim admissible in Divine worship; pronouncing the 
psalms of David more apposite for devotional purposes. The 
-Teader is likewise to the of 2. S. Aleharisi, 
p. 41, 42. Again, one of the most celebrated of our modern 
Peyutanim, Heidenheim, in the elaborate version which he 
gives of the symp, thought it expedient to dismiss several of 
the Peyutim as untranslatable by reason of their mystic cha- 
racter and style. In his treatise on the Peyutim and Peyu- 
tanim, after deploring the debasement of the sacred language 
_to the purposes of rhyme, he proceeds as follows :— 

“The Peyutanim are included in the space of about 300 
years, i. e. from about A.M. 4800. In the prayers bequeathed 
to us by the great Synod (mSytan mp2 ‘w3x) in the daily ser- 
vice, and in the hymns contained in the Talmud and Med- 
rashim, there is a palpable absence of prosody and rhyme. 
This characteristic being alike peculiar to the Peyutim com- 
posed anterior to the epoch, as nyax 5533 “WR, 
25 minx, &c. which R. Sadjah particularizes in his 
nox, c. 5, and to which he assigns a much earlier date; for 
notwithstanding the fanciful retention of alphabetical order, 

ose compositions are devoid of prosody, rhyme, and acrostics, 
from which it is needless to say the Holy Scriptures are almost 
entirely exempt ;—when they do occur, it is merely adventi- 
tious. Rhyme is altogether incompatible with the spirit of the 
sacred language, inasmuch as it tends to diminish its energy 
and point. A similar opinion is entertained by the great Cuzra, 
II. 97? who pronounces the co-existence of dignity and rhyme 
in the Hebrew to be impossible. Alike were they excluded 
from the compositions of our ancestors when in the Holy 
Land; but their subsequent intercourse with other nations, 
whose style of writing they eventually adopted, led to the de- 


9] 


| terioration of the holy tongue, so censured in the o"'pn “D, 781, 


and subsequently adverted to by 2. Samuel Abon Tibbon in 
his Commentary on ndmp, the concluding remarks of which are 
here quoted :—‘ * * * these strictures I am induced to com- 
municate, seeing that the songs of David and Solomon owe 
their pre-eminence over all modern compositions to their free- 
dom from prosody and rhyme ; a freedom which enabled their 
inspired authors to give full and uncontrolled scope to their 
sublime effusions: whereas, the fetters which the moderns 
have imposed on their writings, have so restricted the range 
of their thoughts, and so completely shackled their style, as 
to render the adoption or rejection of ideas a matter of per- 
plexity. Hence langour, constraint, tautology, and solecisms, 
are the inevitable characteristics of their writings, whereby 
the sense is always impaired, if not wholly obscured.” 


(To be continued.) 


PERVERTED CONSTRUCTIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
To the Editor of the “* Voice of Jacob.” 


Sir—lIn my lastI proved, I hope convincingly to every unbiassed 
mind, that the Shiloh, spoken of by Jacob, is not a Messiah, 
who is said to have already appeared. I am now about: to 
expound the cx. Psalm. According to the authorised version, 
verse 1. 4 Psalm of David.—The Lord said untomy Lord; 
it is inferred by our theological adversaries, that since David 
honored his offspring with the appellation, my Lord, he must 
have considered him a part of, or one with, God. And verse 
4. Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek, 
is thought by them an all-sufficient proof, that in that Divine 
Being, which they suppose David alluded to, are also united 
the dignity and privilege of a high priest, although not a 
asennad of that tribe to which the priesthood was originally 
confined, and to a branch of which alone it is promised in 
future. (Ezekiel xlii. 19, xliv. 15). Yet verse 2, of this 
Psalm, cannot properly be applied to the supposed Lord and 
high priest, since to him no rod of strength has ever been sent 
from Zion. Neither can the last verse be at all applicable to 
him. Itis with much more propriety advanced, that this Psalm 
bears reference to the defeat of the Ammonites by Joab, who 
had sent a messenger to say, (2nd. Sam. xii. 27) that he had 
fought against Rabbah, and taken the City of Waters, for 
David himself was not with him at the siege; his people, being 
probably averse to his exposing himself in that dangerous 
enterprise, had prevailed upon him to remain at home; and 
indeed we find (2nd. Sam. xxi, 17), thatthey at last swore that he 
should not go out to battle any more. We therefore consider 
this Psalm to have been composed by some one after the 
conquest of the royal City ofthe Ammonites ; and we rae on. 
render it thus: verse 1. 4 Psalm for (i.e. concerning) David. 
(So Psalm Ixxii. spow> 4 Psalm concernin y Solomon). Jehovah 
said to my Lord sy1% (Adonee is never applied to the Lord 
God) sit at my right, (1: e. remain at home, there 1s no need 
for thee to go out to war; the abode of David was situated to 
the right of the sanctuary of the Lord) until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. Verse 2. The Lord will send the rod 
of thy strength out of Zion; rule thou in the midst of thine 
enemies. Verse 3. Thy people volunteer in the day of thy power, 
in the beauties of holiness, thy youth, (for youths, 1. e. thy 
warriors; analogous to the collective noun, people,) # to thee 
as (fresh as) dew from the womb of the morning. Verse 4, 
Jehovah hath sworn and will not repent. Thou art a chief 
ruler for ever, according to promise (or according to my word,) 
O Melchizedek, (that }73 may denote a temporal as well as a spiri- 
tual ruler is shown in 2nd Sam. vill. 18. and the sons of David 
were pn chief rulers, Arid in the same manner as the Kings 
of Palestine were called Abimelech, re saesaet so the title 
given to the kings of Jerusalem was Melchizedek, righteous 
king: as Gen. xiv. 18, Melchizedek, King of Salem, i.e, 
Jerusalem. Or also Adoni-zedek, righteous lord: as Josh. x. 1. 
Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem.) Verse 5. The Lord at th 
right hand did strike through kings in the day of his wrath. 
Verse 6. He will continue to judge among the heathen, he will 


Sill (the places) with dead bodies; he hath already wounded the 
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in lieu of Mitzvah sale 
head over, (i.e. the king of ) the land Rabbah;* Verse 7. From the the adoption of a attendance, gifts.to 
brook ia the way he drank, (he having had an abundant supply of lengthened Mesha as ) + Jocument is a private one, we can 
water before it was cut off) therefore he lifted up his head, in | salaried officers, ~ 1d frionds on their enlightened progress 
defiance of the people of God and their King.**—S. Newman. = congratulate our ol ‘eto other congregations. , 
* M35 PON being in the singular, cannot mean many countries, as it has | an commend their exampie Ut Suanwh and. Po rtuguese 
been improperly translated. The Sphardim Congr egation.—\ one Lik 
®¢ The last verse is rendered by Mendelssohn thus: From the brook in It is rumoured that the Elders of this re e liKely, 


the way, i.e. the impure water running in the road, Ae (that Sing) must | + consequence of the contumacy of its seceding members, to 
already drink, (after having had his supply of water cut off), because he act on the prece dent set about twenty years since, in the case 


a of an analogous, though less flagrant, violation of the law for- 


myp 613 PRECEPTS OF THE PENTATEUCH. | bidding an unauthorised 
nx main nsin. Thou shalt reprove thy neighbour, (the dent as and posting of the names 
218th precept, according to py2nA WDD) Levit. xix. 17. The declaration 0 ine pe Tt appears, that at that period, many of 
object of this precept is the promotion of peace and benevolence of the governing body, by which 
among men; for, if a man offend his neighbour, and reprove the present sece rane bE OGS sly adopted; one of them indeed 
him privately, the one may Justify himself, the other may accept these measures ict We We dn wait P hope that the retributive 
his vindication, and they may become reconciled ;—but were being their president. ; Bas lved 4 on others, will be exer- 
he not to admonish the Micinder. an inveterate hatred might be functions which have fish nn 4d + r. no misconception and 
fostered, and man impelled to injure his neighbour, time and cised with a dignity whic oskesestagen 1. tempered with vealinicne 
circumstance permitting ; but the ways of the law are ways of ~ is becoming in a religious “ vw 5 
leasantness, and all its paths are peace. j 
On this precept we find in the following The Marriage Question.—The Junior 
remarks ; NOY AX MTN MDA, i.e. explain to him his error, | ders has circulated among hae cane dence betwee 
argue rationally with him, teach him the correct course, that community, lithographed copies of the re . es 5 os 
he may acknowledge his indiscretion and forsake his former | bimselt and the President of th 
ways; if thou actest thus, thou will not bear enmity towards above question, as referred to in our last oo Ae t + th “ 
thy neighbour; this is proper whether the case be between | from the concluding letter, that the sece of ge d — 
God and man, or between one man and another. If thy | selves with protesting against the legality of t C _— vedi 
neighbour have wronged thee, do not harbour any hatred | refusal to certify the place of worship in Burton Crescent, as a 
towards him on account of his actions, but remonstrate with | Synagogue ; and that they intend to solemnize their ssruhy By. 
and convince him: of the truth. at the Superintendant Registrar’s Office in the first instance, as 
The word “ reprove,” in Scripture, signifies—to argue civil contracts, and * subsequently causing a religious sanc- 
reasonably on a pomt, until the opposite party own the truth; | tion to be given to them. ’ . 
but it does not imply punishment or correction, by which the |  Je"’s Orphan Asylum—The chair at the ensuing Anniver- 
error is not explained, so that man might say, that he had | sary Dinner of this Charity, (in the first week of May next), 


been unjustly punished, will be occupied by Lord John Russell, who has, in the 
Sos ee * _. | kindest manner, acceded to the wishes of the Committee in 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. that particular. 


Portsmouth.—Sir Moses Montefiore, F. R.S., has, with his 
accustomed liberality, remitted £5 in aid of the Funds of the 
Portsmouth and Portsea Hebrew Benevolent en 

His letter, addressed to the President, expresses the honor he 
Asylum, Leman Street, £29; and to the Institution for the feels in associating his name as patron of "he Institution, with 
>) Blind of the Jewish Persuasion,(established | that of the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Solomon Hirschel. | 
In 4619) Leo. On the Establishment of a College for Training a Ministry. 

Bir mingham Hebrew Vational Se hool.—A_ correspondent | postpone the of t of own 
gives us an interesting account of the circumstances which may | jn order to make a few slight modifications in it, and from a 
be regarded as having led to the establishment of a public | desire that the date of its publication should be nearer to the - 
Hebrew School in this town. A respected member of the period which may be adopted for the next public meeting : 
congregation, observing several boys whom he knew to be Jews, meanwhile, whatever may be the views of a few, it is gratifying 
playing in the streets with others whom he had never seen at | to recognise the wholesome progress of public 0 inion on this 
divine worship, elicited the painful fact that few of them could all-important subject . ‘ 4 
negiected, n the evening of the same da several influential 
members of the were the expediency FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. | 
of changing the locality of the synagogue to one more con- (From the Israelitische Annalen.) ‘ 
venient, on account of an insufficient attendance. Themember|  -Amsterdam.—The Handelsblatt of 18th October, 1841 
above referred to, mentioned the incident of the morning, and | announces that the Rev. H. /. Herzfeld, Chief Rabbi of Zroolle, 
urged the adoption of some system by which the community, has addressed a memorial to the Central Board of Israelites, at 
oy the rising generation, might be taught the sacred | the Hague, in which their attention is directed to proposed 
truths of our faith. A provisional committee was at once | improvements in the religious service, to be subjected to the 
formed, and the results of their labours are, a flourishing school, — of the Minister for public instruction. 


(for which the accommodation is already insufficient), and the he King of Holland h ferred 
. the order of the Lion 
regular attendance of a numerous and devout congregation. of the N the ] vise i 
Birmingham.—A_ friend who passed this and Lipman, the celebrated advocate, 


and Herr Leo Lipman (no 
was present last Sabbath in the synagogue, eulogises, in high | gentleman) has been appointed Liceehabeag Gon nite 
terms, the sermon delivered by the Rev. M. J. Raphall on the} Prague.—Herr Rapaport, the ~'nv3 38, has ake ea 
Serie of theweek (Xen 13), and the luminous exposition which | plan for the establishment of a J ewish College in this ty. 
a given of some of the more difficult passages, with which This, along with a corresponding circular, has =i transmitted 
this section of Exodus abounds. Lhe Jenish National School, | to various congregations. It seems that th t is 
under charge of Mr. R. is working so successfully | e governmen 


that the com- | dispo 
mittee is seeking a convenient site for a new buildi posed to favour the foundation of a well-regulated institution 


. f this nature. 
Manchester.—We thank our correspondent for th 


e printed| On the 12th 
gation, the circulation of which among the members has led to visited, quite unexpectedly, the Chief J ewish School at Prague. 


Bequests to JenishCharities. —Mr.Davidge,the late respected 
proprietor of the Surrey Theatre, has, by his will, bequeathed to 
the Great Synagogue, Duke’s Place, £50; to the Jews’ Orphan 
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The illustrious visitor remained for some considerable time in | the day fixed for the nuptials of the young pair, when the pro- 
the school, and conversed with the head-masters on various -mulgation of an imperial decree dissipated the air-built castle 
matters connected with the establishment. On leaving,the Arch- | of their happiness. This decree, which imprints an indelible 
Duke expressed, in very high terms, the gratification which his _ stain on the reign of Napoleon, and which is marked by extreme 
visit had afforded him. intolerance, injustice, and disregard of the rights ofman, ordained, 

Bavaria.—An edict, dated Wiirzburg, 16th September, 1841, that from the date of 17th March, 1808, every French Jew 
has been issued by the Minister of the Interior, in which, the | should be forcibly subjected to military service without the 
daily recital of an accompanying printed prayer for the king is _ privilege ofsubstitution*® and among other Draconian enactments, 
rendered compulsory, particularly in the established national was the following—* that payment of any obligation, promissory 
schools. (We may, ina future number, refer more particularly or other note of exchange, already given to a Jew by a Non- 
to this elegant specimen of royal tolerance.—ED. ) “Israelite Frenchman, could not be demanded unless the holder 


Hamburgh.—(Communicated.) Differences of opinion are | could prove, that he had given the fad? value forthe same.” It 


beginning to be manifested among the orthodox Jews of this | 
city. An influential body, though strongly opposed to the | 
Templars, is desirous of improvement in the discipline of the | 
Synagogue. This body asks for Lectures regularly delivered, | 
better order during divine service, and the abrulgment of 
the Peyutin. 

Constantinople.—** The Morning Chronicle” of the 28th ult., 
contains a very interesting description of a Mahometan festival | 
just celebrated by the Turkish people. This festival specially | 
commemorates the sacrifice offered up by our great forefather | 
Abraham, whose sonjIshmael was the progenitor of the Turks, | 
or Ishmaelites as they are sometimes called. The Mahometan 
months are, like our own, lunar; and their religious observances | 
are regulated in accordance with the declared penod of the new 
moon. It appears that the accuracy of the calendar in modern 
times, has not abrogated the ancient usage of proclaiming the 
new moon, from the periodical observations of the authorities. 

Hungarian Diet—The present month is the triennial 
assemblage of the. Hungarian Diet, held at Presburg, which 
will be most important. Modifications and alterations in the 
laws are doatuad necessary for the welfare of this fine and | 
fertile country. The Jews living there, who form an important | 
part of the community, through their wealth, sobriety, and 
industry, are also endeavouring to obtain the boon of emanci- 
pation, as promised to them ever since the tumultuous times of 
1791 and 1792, when they rendered great services to the state. 
At the last sitting, in 1839, many grievances and disabilities 
under which they laboured, were removed. Amongst the 
principal magnates who warmly advocated their cause were | 
Count Teleki, Baron Borgotzy, Count Zay, Count Zichy, also | 
the celebrated lawyer and orator Deag. Great praise is due | 
to Messrs. Philip Schey, Gunz, Herman Levy, Pesth, Hollander, | 


may be easily conceived that such exceptive measures caused 
great perturbation in Alsace, where the commerce, particularly 


in money matters, was almost exclusively in the hands of the | 


Jews; but of the numerous victims caused by the execution of 
this infamous decree, none suffered so severely as the family ot 
Blum. The knell of conscription had sounded for David; 
marked by fate, he was compelled to quit his parents, and when 
he was parting from them, his countenance still burning with the 
tears of his despairing mother, he received a visit from the 
father of his intended, who, in a cold and embarrassed manner, 
informed him that Sarah could not await the return of a soldier, 


and that he should look out for another husband for her. — 


When poor David had joined his regiment and had become 
familiar with the service, he received sad intelligence of his 
family; the debtors of Mordecai Blum, profiting by the 
tyrannical enactment of the imperial edict against the Jews, re- 
fused to pay their just debts to him, because he could not prove 
that he had given fud/ value for the total amount demanded ; 
and as this was impossible, Mordecai was in one day totally 
ruined. But this was not all, his credit was destroyed ; his 
creditors, who were not necessitated to prove anything, (that is, 
those who were not Jews) demanded their dues, and as he was 
unable to pay them, he was made a bankrupt, and as such was 
condemned to two years’ imprisoument, The extent of his 
sufferings no one knew, for Mordecai did not complain ; his 
moroseness of manner—his glassy eyes—and his hair which grew 


white in a few days—were the sole signs of his despair, until one ° 


morning he was found dead on the fetid straw of his. prison. 
His wife, Rebecca, had supported all with religious resignation, 
and had sufficient strength of mind to restrain her tears during 
the hour’she was daily permitted to pass at the wicket of the 
prison; but when she was bereaved of her husband, she gave 


Eperius, and Heintzer Ara, for their indefatigable exertions 1n | herself up to cries of despair, to threatening’ imprecations, and 


this cause. —Globe Newspaper. 


THE DECREE OF 17th MARCH. 


(A TALE’ FROM THE FRENCH OF BEN LEVI.) 
Les lois se teignent toujours des passions et des préjugés des legislateur.”’ 
| Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois. 

In 1807, Mordecai Blum, with his wife Rebecca and his son 
David, lived in a village of Alsace. As was then the custom 
among Jewish families, the father was engaged in commerce, the 
son studied the Talmud, and the mother occupied herself with 
the household affairs. Mordecai Blum was not very rich; but 
by his activity and industry, aided by the credit he enjoyed, he 
was enabled to speculate largely. Like his brethren, he 
trafficked in every thing, te | and resold immoveables, and 
occasionally transacted banking business. Honest in business, he 
was universally beloved and esteemed, as much, at least, as a 

ewin Alsace at that time could be, when a popular prejudice, 
too ancient to be thoroughly eradicated, set down all Jews as 
usurers. 

David Blum was a tall handsome young man of twenty, of a 
calm and reflecting character, covering under an apparent cold- 
ness and timidity, vivid ideas and noble sentiments. He did 
not confine himself to the studies of rabbinical writings, for he 
could read German and French, and had acquired some notions 
of history ; consequently, he was looked upon as the oracle of 
the place, and the marriageable girls envied Sarah, a 
young Jewess with raven locks and a bright eye, who was be- 
trothed to him, and with whom he expected a handsome dowry. 


_ Blum and his family lived happy and contented, anticipating | 


to accessions of rage which were soon recognised as symp- 
toms of madness. Her distraction became so violent that she 


/ was immured in a lunatic asylum, whence the Almighty, com- 


passionating her, soon took her to Himself. 

Nothing can depict the stupor of David Blum when he re- 
ceived these fatal tidings in Spain, whither he had followed his 
regiment. Enclosed within the iron ring of military bondage, 
he could not even give free vent to his just grief; he would 
have sacrificed his life to defend his father or console his 
mother, but the law chained him to his colours, and he was 
even refused the sad consolation of weeping o’er their tomb. 
He cursed the Emperor, spent his rage in empty threats, and 
his hate in useless cursings; his eyes incessantly gleamed with 
the dark fire of despair, at the same time that the burning lava 
of vengeance boiled within his heart, as if ina bed of fire. 
Shortly after this, he appeared almost dead to real life; he per- 
formed his duty with exactness, but mechanically; he entered 
the field of battle, or the parade, with the same inert indifference ; 
a dreadful recollection pervaded him throughout, and life was 
become to him but an intermittent lethargy. One day, how- 
ever, during an inspection, General Guilleminot, struck with 
the appearance of the young soldier, demanded the cause ; the 
nearest officer answered disdainfully, ‘‘ He is an Alsacian Jew, 
a very bad soldier, without nerve or courage.” At these 
words, the colour mounted to the forehead of David, he “wage 
recovered himself, and convulsively carried his hand to the hilt 
of his sabre ; but this flash of animation quickly disappeared, 
and the pale countenance of the orphan resumed its accustomed 
impassability. 

* Catholics had-the privilege of substitutiog={Taans.) 
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From this period, nothing could disturb the leaden sleep 
which benumbed the faculties of David Blum; and when, four 
years aflerwards, he assisted at the burning of Moscow, and the 
destruction of the Kremlin, his calmness and indifference un- 
derwent not the least change, even amidst the danger by which 
he was surrounded. A few days after, on the 24th of October, 
1812, he found himself on the banks of the river Louga, with 
a retreating division of the French army, hotly pursued by the 
Russians, under the command of Kutusoff. The French 
general, seeing his division mowed down by the Russian 
artillery, threw a hundred grenadiers into a church which was 
contiguous to, and commanded the road. David was one of the 
hundred brave men who manned the church, and defended it 
with such bravery, that, five times, by a well-directed fire, they 
broke the enemy's columns, and thus gave the French division 
time to unite at the bottom of a ravine, to the number of 18,000 
men, who resisted and completely defied 50,000 Russians.* 
After this brilliant affair, General Guilleminot, who commanded 

the French division, caused such of the valiant grenadiers as 
had not fallen in the defence of the church, to appear before 
him. David was pointed out to him as having particularly 
distinguished himself. ‘* What is your name ?” demanded the 
general. ‘* David Blum, an Alsacian Jew, whom you, four 
years ago in Spain, were told was a bad soldier.” ‘* You are 
a brave fellow, David Blum, and I now promote you.” “ Thank 
you, general, but I wish for nothing; I fought because the 
lives of my brothers-in-arms were concerned, but I ‘have done 
nothing for your Emperor, who has ruined, dishonoured and 
destroyed my family.” | 
Some weeks after this, the French army; completely routed, 
was making its disastrous retreat over the Beresina,. whilst 
cold and hunger strewed the frozen country with the bodies of 


_ the dead and dying. Napoleon, halting to warm himself at the 


fire of a bivouac, was surprised at the order and fine appearance 
of this group of soldiers, in the midst of the terrific disorder 
eageepi by the remainder of the army. ‘“ It is,” they told 
im, “to our comrade David Blum, that we owe our preserva- 
tion; his energy has sustained ours, his courage has saved us 
from the skirmishes of the Cossacks, and his prudence has 
always procured us provisions and fire.” ‘* David Blum,” said 
the Emperor, with that voice which caused European thrones 
to tremble, and which he knew, when he wished, how to render 
soft and attractive, ** David Blum, thou art a good soldier, and 
thy place in the Old Guard is already marked ;” then, detaching 
the silver cross which adorned his uniform, he handed it to the 
Jew soldier, who, combating the ancient grudge of hate which 
was still fermenting within him, at the same time feeling him- 
self fascinated by the respectful fear with which the presence 
of the Emperor inspired all, answered firmly, although his 
countenance betrayed the vivid emotions which agitated him, 
“Sire! I am an Alsacian Jew; and can accept neither pro- 
motion nor decoration, for that would be to accept the price of 
the blood of my family, dishonoured by the odious decree of 
17th March.” ‘* Ah!” replied the Emperor, with a discon- 
tented air, “I have already been told of this.” He then 
briefly added, ‘* They have deceived me on this point also, but 
‘I shall look to it.” A cloud diffused itself over his 
features, a deep frown wrinkled his forehead, and, as if he 
wished to dis al some distressing thought, he sprang into the 
saddle and galloped off, followed by his aid-de-camp. 


MeEpiIcws. 
(To be Continued.) 


DIVINE INTERPOSITION ON BEHALF OF ISRAEL. 


The followirg passages, part of our Extracts from the 
Hebrew Review, on pvp, were omitted, as redundant 
matter, from their proper place in our last number. 

“* God has declared : ‘I the Lord am notaltered, and ye chil- 
dren of Jacob are not consumed’ (Mal. iii. 6.) The great pur- 
pose for which Providence singled you out ye are still to ac- 
complish. Woe unto you if ever ye grow indiffergnt to your 
high destiny! No middle course is open unto you. The plea, 

* An Historical fact, 


‘We are not worse than our neighbours,’ does ve —_ you, 
The highest moral dignity is yours, or the ation, 


Until the destruction of the first temple, the Divine inter. 
osition in behalf of the Israelites was 80 direct and visible, as 
sit to leave any doubt on the minds of men that the finger of 
God’ was in ail those matters. Thus,—to cite one instance 
out of many,—when the blasphemer Sennacherib and 8 proud 
hosts advanced against Jerusalem, ‘it came to pass . at night, 
that the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the camp of 
the Assvrians a hundred fourscore and five thousand.’ (2 
Kings xix. 35.) A deliverance so sudden and a 
compelled the most confirmed sceptic to Own, he hand of 
the Lord has done this.’ But since their captivity, Divine 
Providence, though not less concerned for their preservation, 
‘3 exercised in a mnaner less positive, and more open to the 
cavils of the infidel, who says, ‘ Whatever happened to them is 
in the ordinary course of events.’ The cause of this we find 
in Holy Writ: Moses, when announcing to the Israelites the 
Divine favour which will ever attend their observance of the 
law, tells them, in the name of the Lord, D31n3 mow, * I will 
dwell amongst them.’ (Exodus xxv. 8.) The God of the 
universe, omnipresent and immaterial, cannot be contained in 
space, nor occupy any dwelling. As Solomon justly said, 
‘Will God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold, the heavens 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, much less the 
house that I have builded.’ (2 Kings viii. 27.) The meaning 
of the Divine promise, therefore, is, ‘ My providence shall be 
so visibly and supernaturally evinced in your favour, as to leave 


that ye are my peculiar people, chosen out to afford this great 
instruction to the whole world.’ On the contrary, when Moses 
denounces the punishment which awaits their sinful disobe- 
dience, he tells them likewise in the name of the Lord. 
NIT 998 ION will turn away and hide my 
face on that day’ (Deut. xxxi. 7). This O25 snp, * hiding the 
face’ of the Deity is the greatest punishment that is inflicted on 
sinful and rebellious man. He is no longer under the pro- 
tecting guidance of Divine Providence. But though the sins 
of Israel have caused this denunciation to be fulfilled, yet the 
Divine promise was, ‘I will not cast them away, neither will I 
abhor them to destroy them utterly’ (Levit. xxvi. 44). In the 
hour of their utmost need, their Divine Benefactor saves and 
preserves them. But as their misdeeds have rendered them 
unworthy of His direct and visible interposition, the means 


adopted are no longer strikingly supernatural, but assume the 
guise and semblance of effects produced by natural causes.” 


SCRAPS FROM THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH, 1842. 


Lhe Sabbath.—One of the Religious Magazines contains an 
elaborate article on the removal of the Sabbath from “ the 
seventh day,” as fixed by the Pentateuch, (es ecially in the 
Decalogue ), to the first day of the week, as sSieive by our 
Non-Israelite neighbours. The article commences thus, 
‘‘ Infidels and Jews are not more forward to charge us with 
having made this change, than we are to admit that it did take 
place.” . This association of Infidels with Jews, by the writer, 
18 not very complimentary to his “elder brethren.” Were it 
not for the Jews, what might he have been? | 


Joseph Wolff—A writer in another magazine raises a 


“appeared in Palestine as a properly instruct 

accredited ambassador of the ‘The 
humble judgment, is somewhat over nice with the husband of 
a titled Lady, because of his“ running about without being sent,” 
and for his “‘ rhapsody on the Mount of Olives.” The animus 
of the article seems to be, indignation that a converting Bishop 
in the United States, who sets up a sort of opposition to the 
converting establishment of the mother country, should, with 
— under such circumstances, have claimed 

Sess the only genuine speci 
that Dr. Wolff, like his tes 


in a new country. We wonder whether this upus is of the 


no doubt that I, your God, am the Lord of the universe, and | 


question ‘involving the veracity” of this worthy, who, 


y, has sought a new light © 
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same class and order as that who figured in Nos. 8, and 9, of 
this periodical ? | 

The Bishop of Jerusalem.—A dissenting magazine denounces 
the episcopal bench “ for fraternizing” with “their Holi- 
nessesses of Syria” in the letter of recommendation addressed 
by the Primate, to the Greek and other Bishops of that country. 
The writer gives an awful exposé of what he calls the “ spiritual 
jugglery” of “‘ these sacerdotal tricksters.””.. Why how un- 
reasonable in all this—does it not want a conscience that can 
wink at these trifles, to earn £1200 a year? And, without such 
complacency, could it have been hoped that his entry into 
Jerusalem would have been under the “ favorable auspices” 
which are claimed for it ? 


TIE SYNAGOGUE AT WORMS, AND THE TWO 
MARTYRS.*.—sy A Lapy. 


This Synagogue is one of the most ancient in the world, 
being considered coeval with the Second Temple. It is 
entered by a court-yard, surrounded with stone benches; and 
in this court-yard is a door leading into a smaller and circular 
space, which is also surrounded with benches of stone. In the 
centre of this is a seat, the ascent to which is by three steps: 
it was formerly that of Rabbi Solomon Yarchi (2tashi), whose 
name is engraved thereon; from this spot he preached and 


taught. ‘This memorial of the celebrated Rabbi is held sacred : 


none now dare occupy it. Opposite this building may be seen 
an X cut in the stone; thither he banished such of his pupils 
as appeared to him unworthy of his sage instruction, as if to 
tell them, they must recommence their studies. . 

Upon entering the Synagogue, two continually burning 
lamps are seen, which bear this inscription ‘**19n 49 (perpetual 
light) of the two strangers.”’ These lights are kept burning in 
memory of two martyrs, who sacrificed their lives for the 
preservation of the community of Worms. The following is 


the legend related. 


‘In the darkened times of the middle ages, when every noble 
sentiment of humanity was changed by fanaticism into fury and 
cruelty; when pity and merey towards non-conformists were 
words without value; when, in fact, the fundamental princi- 
ple of all religion was unknown; a remarkably crowded 
procession one day passed through all the streets of Worms, 
and, contrary to the usual custom, even the Jewish quarter was 
visited ; scarcely had the Jewish street been satenid when the 
cry arose that the crucifix had been insulted: the guilty 
profaner was vociferously demanded, that the affront offered to 
the sanctuary might be effaced by his blood. Seven days 
were accorded to the community for the discovery of the 
culprit, for whom the lives of all the Israelites of Worms were 
answerable. The seventh day (which was also the seventh day 
of Passover) arrived, and anguish and terror pervaded the 
heart of every Israelite of Worms. In the morning, when the 
beadle of the Synagogue (as was the custom) called all to 
prayer, a loud knocking was heard at the gate which led into 
the Jewish street; (this gate was kept closed during both 


Jewish and Christian festivals.) He demanded who knocked, 


and was told they were Jews desirous of entering. The beadle, 
after enquiring whence they came, and who they were, informed 
them of the misfortune which, on that very day, was about to 
befal the unfortunate community, if the Almighty did not 
come to its aid. | 
“We know,” (was the strangers’ reply) “‘ we know the dreadful 
fate reserved for you. But it is to avert the blow from your 
heads, that we have come this day.” They entered; in vain 
Were they questioned as to their names, and the place whence 
sn came. A few hours had scarcely elapsed when the furious 
mob poured into the street of the Jews, to exercise upon them 
the horrible vengeance which had been menaced. The two 
strangers now advanced and exclaimed to the murderous crowd, 
mbrue not your hands in innocent blood, it is we who have 
committed the crime.” They ended their lives amid the most 
torments. 
ince that time, the lamps set up as a memorial of their self- 
devotion have never been extinguished, nor will they be so. 


* (From the Israclitische Annalen.) 
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They will remain as a symbol of the divine flame which 
animated the hearts of these men, who resigned life to save a 
community to which they were strangers. This circumstance 
is still remembered, in an p»pn9 NXdp dy recited for them on every 
seventh day of Passover.”’ 


REVIEW. 
sp Syaw 


Is there an Oral Law of Divine Origin, and therefore binding 
upon the Jews ?—By One of Themselves. 


London: Wertheimer and Co., Finsbury Place, Finsbury 
Circus.—B. Steill, 27, Paternoster Row, &c. &e. 


This is a very powerfully written and argumentative pamphlet, 
and throws much light upon a subject concerning which we 
hear much clamour and little reasoning. Its appearance at the 
present moment, will be opportune, and itis altogether so logi- 


cal-a defence of orthodox Judaism, that we can but lament that. 


it was not published much earlier, and that, at least, some of 
the misdirected zeal, now ranged in hostility to our religious 
system, was not met at the right time by some such appeal to 
reason and historical truth as this pamphlet presents. We 
cannot close our ears to complaints, loud and deep, that there 
have been none to act as ‘* pastors of the erring,”’ and ** to 
admonish systematically in wisdom and in kindness ;" the 
golden mean, between a passive resistance and a stern con- 
demnation. It is, indeed, an anomolous state of things, which 
leaves it to this hour, and to the private promptings of the 
author of this pamphlet—a layman and a foreigner—to assure 
the wavering, and inform the enquirer after truth. 


The author shews, that the objections urged against an Oral 


law are by no means new, for they have been frequently ad- 
vanced by the sect called Karaites. After defining the terms 
to be employed in the investigation, he epitomises the principal 
objections, and states them, in the fairest manner, under four 
heads ,—F irst, ‘‘ That there is no occasion for an Oral law, 
because the ‘ Law of God is perfect.’"” Second, “ ‘That were 
there even a necessity for enactments supplementary to the 
Written Law, the Talmud could not be depended upon for 
such enactments, on the score of its absurdities, pucrilities, 
contradictions, &c., and because of the want of all admissible 
evidence in favour of the Divine authority claimed for an Oral 
law.’ Third, ** That not only do the Scriptures contain no 
allusion to an Oral law, but, on the contrary, they expressly 
prohibit additional enactments.” Fourth, ‘* That the Talmud 
is not only injurious to Judaism, but it has brought odium on 
the Jews.”’ 

The first objection is answered by the citation of numerous 


‘instances from the Scriptures, and the proofs that they cannot 


be understood without **‘ some other law, extraneous, and ad- 
ditional to the Written Law.” The author winds up this section 
of his subject with the following words :— : 

‘‘ How can a code of laws be deemed all-sufficient, that 
employs terms which, though their meaning in the abstract is 
ascertained, convey no clear notions from which a rule of con- 
duct can be evolved ? | 

‘It would not be difficult to multiply such instances, all 

roving the insufficiency of the Written Law; but enough has 
sets adduced to shew, that that law alone presents imperfec- 
tions—such .as inconsistencies, contradictions, omissions and 
obscurities; and that these do not relate to precepts of mere 


eg | importance, nor to practices from which the Jews» 


are absolved by any eniating circumstances, but to principles 
of such vital importance to Judaism, that it must be admitted 
on all hands, that the very existence of the system is involved 
in the consideration whether those imperfections can be sup- 
plied, and those inconsistencies explained. 

‘The Law, which is ‘ perfect,’ requires that these should 
be done; and as the means are not supplied by that which is 
written —they must necessarily exist elsewhere; therefore, 
those means which are so indispensable, and which are, never- 
theless, wanting in the Written Law, must be looked for in 
some supplement to it.” 

In answering the second objection, and after proving, first, 
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that an Oral Law is indispensable; and, secondly, that it must | 


be contained in the Talmud, he goes on to say— 

Provided it be granted that the Oral Law can only be 
discovered in the Talmud, it would even be possible to con- 
cede all the other charges made against that work, without de- 
rogating from the character of the Oral Law therein contained ; 
for it is to us a matter of little import, indeed a matter scarcely 
more than accidental, that the same collection which is the 
vehicle of Divine enactments, is at the same time the deposi- 
tory of things which have no pretensions to a sacred character. 
The accidental association of a base metal, cannot detract from 
the genuineness of the diamond which is set in it—We use the 
term Collection in speaking of the Talmud; because it 1s nota 
book written by any single author, but rather a whole library 
of bev ‘ks, containing, in addition to the Oral Law, the literary 


productions of numerous Jewish Doctors, spread over different | 


countries, and subjected to different influences, during the 
period of about a thousand years. These Doctors enjoyed a 
full scope for the expression of their respective individual 
opinions, at least on all points not essential constituents of the 
Oral Law. Look then at the vast field of subjects upon which 
they wrote; and can it be wondered, that the recorded opinions 
of men so very differently circumstanced, should occasionally 
appear inconsistent, conflicting, or even altogether false, In 
roportion to the opportunities for correct judgment enjoyed 
cs the authors of such opinions respectively. 
'« We have said, that provided it were conceded that such 
charges were well foianded but we by no means made the 
- admission that they were so. For, in the first place, how in- 
considerable for their number, is the quantity of unfounded 
and, so styled, absurd opinions contained in the Talmud, as 
compared with its mass of sublime and moral maxims, religious 
truths, philosophical views, historical records, antiquarian and 
geographical elucidations, and natural pliiloetphidal as well as 
mathematical allusions, and sound legal discussions. These 
form a considerable part of the Talmud, and are mines of 
precious metal, which, far from being exhausted, have scarcely 
yet been opened out. 

‘In the second place, a great many of those, so styled, 
absurdities, seem so to us merely because we are not used to 
the Oriental style and diction in which they are clothed, Our 
attention is so distracted by the grotesque dress of the objects 
presented tous, that we fail to appreciate the objects them- 
selves. We look upon these statements with the same eyes 
with which the savages must have gazed at Europeans riding 
on horseback: not having yet seen such before, the rider and 
horse were regarded as the same creature, until a closer exa- 
mination exposed the mistake. Moreover, a great many of 
these statements appear absurd, solely because we are not duly 
prepared to appreciate them; for those statements express 
merely the results of some reasoning, or the conclusions drawn 
from premises which are not there laid down. And this ab- 
surdity disappears, nay, is not unfrequently succeeded by 
our highest admiration for the profundity developed, when 
the premises are discovered, even though, according to our 
present scientific advancement, these premises should appear 
erroneous.*” 

We shall continue our review in a succeeding number. . 


* Maimonides, among the older Jewish theologians, and Herz Wessely 


among those of modern times, have thrown by their writings much light 
on this view of the case. . 
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Friday 29 Sabbath at} past o’Clock 
Sabb. Ist of yp) 12 Portion of 
the week xp" 


* The third Sabbath in the month Adar is called Parshath Parah, the 


Heifer ( Parah) bein burnt at this season, according to the ordinance 
contained in the Mophtir (read in a second Sepher).—Numb. xix. ]. 

°° The last Sabbath in Adar, (or the first day of Nisan, if that bea 
Sabbath) is called Parshath Hachodesh. The ordinance that Nisan 


should be the first month of the ecclesiastical year, is contained in th 
Mophtir (read in an extra Sepher).—Exod. “ii & » is contained in the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B’s request cannot be complied with, we do not ee a 
claim to the insertion of lengthy documents month han 
when published, we have chanced to make an extrac seo t <. 
On the question of the schism itself all reve a ter: erta e 
is, to be just towards the opponents of good or eh 0 be ** im. 
partial” signifies to be indifferent, hat, in such an emergency, 
we hope never to be. 

Subscriber's” 
ag 'S. of Southampton, attributes too much influence to our 
“ Voice”:—besides, exposure would not remedy the evil. 

E. L. On a Refuge for the Destitute, under consideration, 

B. J. will find his object served in the pamphlet reviewed 
» present number. | 
H. Goldmid’s circular reached us after going to 
press. It is generally thought, that the question Is begged in 
Mr. G's. last letter: but the mode adopted for publishing the 
views of his party, while it serves its object, appears to us 
unexceptionable. 

Several poetic contributions are under consideration. 
Erratum. In No. 11, page 82, 2nd col. Sth line from the 
bottom, for ‘the same knowledge of Hebrew,” read ** some 
knowledge, &c.” | 


E EBREW NATIONAL SCHOOL, Birmingham. Wanted 


a Seconp Master capable of instructing the younger classes in the 
rudiments of Hebrew and English, Writing, Arithmetic, Sc. SaLarRY LIBeRAL. 
Applications stating age, acquirements, professional experience and references, to 
be addressed to the Rev. M. J. Raphall, Head-Master, Synagogue, Birmingham.— 
N. B. A native of England will be preferred. 


queries should he addressed to one of 


ent Reader to the Western Synagogue. 
HE OFFICE OF READER to the Western Synagogue, 


St. Alban’s Place, St. James's, is hereby declared to be vacant. 
Applications for the Situation must be made, by letter only, and addressed to 


ApraHaM Kuiscu, Secretary of the Congregation. 
18th Adar, 5602.—28th February, 1842. 


APARTMENTS to be Let, with or without partial board, in 


a respectable Jewish family, where there are no chiidren. For cards of 
address apply at the printer's, 


N THE PRESS. np Syaw mn Is the Oral Law of Divine 
Origin, and therefore binding upon the Jews? By One of Themselves, 


“By means of discussion, the truth is elicited.""—-Rabbinical Proverb. 
Printed and Sold by Wertheimer & Co. Sold also by Steill, Paternoster Row. 


On the 8th of March will be Pnblished. 
‘qSHE CHEAP JEWISH LIBRARY. No.3, THE BIRTH- 


DAY‘ a moral tale, price One Penny.~ No 4, THE GREAT MART, a moral 
tale, price Two Pence. As the authors are desirous to render these works acces- 
sible to all classes, they have determined that they should be sold at the above low 
prices. Schools, and persons who will distribute them to the poor, may obtain 
No. 3, at the rate of 9d.—and No. 4, at ls. 8d. per dozen copies, on application 
to the Rev. D, A. De Sola, 1, Heneage Lane, Bevis Marks, (if by letter, post paid). 
Single copies may be had of I. Donnison, Liverpool St., Bishopsgate; H, Abrahams, 


Houndsditch; Reynolds, Church Row, Aldgate; and A. Lawson, Richmond Build- 
ings, Dean Street, Soho. 


RS. AND MISS AGUILAR’S Preparatory Establish- 
ment for Young Gentlemen, from four to ten years of age, No. 5, Triangle, 
Hackney, with liberal Board, and Instruction in Religion, the English and Hebrew 
Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and History. Applications, as above, 
for terms aud further particulars, will be promptly attended to. 

N.B. The Passover Vacation will cease on 25th April, next. 
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er of Wines, No. 19, Clifton-street, Finsbu 
Jewish public that he has on Sale, ‘the 


for use during the approaching festiv 
Smyrna and French Muscatel Wines; French Wine (Sherry Saveur) A Claret. 


Perera, Import- 


FHENRY LAWRANCE, Brush Manufacturer, 5, Castle 
Street, Houndsditch, res 


tfully inf is fri 
he has commenced business in the abi Sie Che that 


above line; and begs to assure them that every 
— will be manufactured in the very best meshes, tnd on the most reasonable 
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